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THE  RERSCI7AL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SUETOIIIU3  AS  SHOWH  IE 
HIS  "LIVES  OF  TEE  CAESARS" . 

Historians  have  long  recognized  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sources  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  the  "Lives  of 
the  Twelve  Caesars",  t~  Cains  Suetonius  Tranquillus.    The  "Caesars", 
as  the  name  suggests,   is  the  "biography  of  each  of  the  twelve  Roman 
emperors  from  Julius  Caesar  to  and  including  Flavius  Domitianus, 
covering  the  years  100  B.  C.  to  96  A.  D.     Since  Suetonius  was 
contemporary  with  the  last  of  these,  the  source  is  approximately 
contemporary.     However,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  source,  hut  it  is  also  desirahle  to  know  something  about  the 
character  of  the  author.    His  mental  qualities  might  color  his 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  mislead  the  reader.    Gross  ignorance  would 
prevent  him  from  understanding  what  he  saw.     Prejudice  would  lead 
him  to  distort  the  facts  which  he  is  presenting.     In  case  of  great 
learning  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  the  difficulty  may  he  more 
pronounced  on  account  of  the  ideals  and  ideas,  social,  political, 
and  religious,  with  which  he  weights  his  narrative.    For  these 
reasons,   it  is  fitting  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  personal  char- 
acteristics of  Suetonius  are  revealed  in  his  "Lives  of  the  Caesars". 

TIThile  Suetonius  was  engaged  on  this  work  Tacitus  was 
writing  his  "Annals".    A  comparison  of  these  two  historians  will 
show  just  how  Suetonius  differed  from  others  of  his  own  period, 
for  in  the  writings  of  Tacitus  we  have  the  best  representation  of 
the  style  of  the  ti'-e  in  which  both  lived.    He  followed  the  method 
of  the  ancient  writers  of  history  in  combining  with  a  general 
sketch  of  events,  an  interpretation  of  characters."1"    He  was 

1.  Uackail's  Latin  Literature. 


2 

particularly  fond  of  analyzing  motives,  of  ferreting  out  hypocrisy, 
and  of  tracing  the  reasons  for  action  in  his  characters.    He  some- 
times stressed  this  psychological  side  so  far  that  he  succeeded  in 
discovering  evil  motives  underlying  every  act.     This  was  shown  in 
the  way  he  treated  the  praiseworthy  actions  of  Tiberius  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  as  due  to  mere  hypocrisy.     His  interest 
in  character  sometimes  even  made  him  neglect  the  historical  side 
in  connecting  events,  but,   in  general,  he  v/as  a  serious  and  strict 
historical  critic.     His  style  is  a  dignified  one,  colored  here  and 
there  by  artistically  calculated  effects  and  by  distinctive  and 
careful  diction.    Tacitus  marked  the  end  of  a  literary  epoch  while 
his  contemporary,  Suetonius,  v/as  the  first  writer  of  the  future. 
Suetonius  introduced  biography  in  place  of  history,  or  rather, 
history  in  terms  of  biography.     His  general  idea  was  to  group 
related  facts  but  to  pay  no  attention  to  chronology.     The  general 
plan  of  each  of  his  biographies  seems  to  be  to  sketch  the  life  of 
the  man  up  to  the  height  of  his  power,  then  to  speak  of  his 
achievements  and  personality,  and  after  that  comes  the  story  of 
the  end  of  his  life,    llo  attempt  is  made  to  analyze  motives  and, 
in  most  cases,  he  seems  to  be  taking  the  part  of  a  disinterested 
observer  who  is  merely  relating  facts.    Unlike  Tacitus,  he  wrote 
with  simple  diction  and  he  seemed  to  avoid  anything  which  might 
appear  affected. 

The  reasons  for  such  a  radical  change  in  the  st;/le  of 
writing  may  be  various.     It  may  have  come  from  a  change  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  general;  it  may  have  been  caused  by  a 
reaction  against  the  old,  formal  and  affected  style;  again,  it 
may  have  come  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  man  himself. 
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IThatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  certainly  it  will  he  interesting 
to  know  something  of  the  man.     The  facts  concerning  the  life  of 
Suetonius  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  arc  few,  and  much  is 
left  to  conjecture.     He  was  the  son  of  Suetonius  Laotus,  a  tribune 
of  the  thirteenth  legion  and  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order. 
He  was  probably  born  in  69  A.  D.     In  early  life  he  practiced  as  an 
advocate.    As  a  young  man  he  was  a  great  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny  and  after  the  latter' s  death  he  came  under  the  patronage  of 
Septicius  Glarus,  tc  whose  influence  it  was  probably  due  that  he 
became  "magister  epistularum"  under  Hadrian.     Later  he  was  dis- 
graced for  some  technical  indiscretion  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  study.     As  to  his  death  we  have  no 
knowledge . 

Since,  then,  the  facts  concerning  his  life  are  so  few,  the 
only  course  open  is  to  study  his  character  as  he  reveals  it  in  his 
work. 

In  reading  an  article  concerning  any  political  movement  of 

the  day,  our  opinion  of  it  and  the  value  placed  upon  it  depends 

largely  upon  the  political  views  of  the  author.     Just  so  is  there 

an  interest  in  Suetonius  as  a  politician.     That  his  interest  in 

politics  was  not  due  to  personal  ambition  seems  to  be  established 

2 

by  a  letter  written  by  the  younger    Pliny,     from  which  it  is 

1.  Mace  "Essai  sur  Suet one". 

2.  Pliny,  Book  3,  Letter  8.     "Pacis  pro  cetera  reverent ia  quam 
mihi  praestas,  quod  tarn  sollicite  pet  is  ut  tribunatum,  quem  a 
Herat io  Llarcello  clarissimo  viro  impetravi  tibi,  in  Oaesennium 
Silvanum  propinquum  tuum  transferam.  mini  autem  sicut  iucundissi- 
mum  ipsum  te  tribunum  ita  non  minus  gratum  alium  per  te  videre. 
neque  enim  esse  congruens  arbitror,  quem  augere  honoribus  cupias, 
huic  pietatis  titulis  invidere,  qui  sunt  omnibus  honoribus  pul- 
chriores.     video  etiam  cum  sit  egregium  et  mereri  benefacia  et  dare 
utramque  te  laudem  simul  adsecuturum,  si  quod  ipse  meruisti  alii 
tribuas,  etc."     Perhaps  a  different  interpretation,  such  as,  for 
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learned  that  Suetonius  had  requested  that  a  tribunesliip,  secured 

for  him  by  the  personal  influence  of  his  friend,  be  transferred 

to  a  relative.     If  he  had  been  interested  in  hie  own  advancement, 

doubtless  this  would  have  been  a  splendid  opportunity  for  him, 

and  ho  would  hardly  have  been  so  unselfish  as  to  turn  it  over  to 

a  needy  relative.     Then,  too,  he  is  found  holding  only  one  politi 

cal  office  during  his  lifejf  namely,  that  of  "magister  epistularum 

under  Hadrian,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  attraction  here  was  the 

opportunity  to  delve  among  the  imperial  archives,  rather  than  the 

allurements  from  a  political  side.     To  determine  his  political 

beliefs,   it  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  parties  and  the 

dominant  issues  at  Rome  during  his  time.     The  burning  question 

at  Rone  had  been  for  years:  Shall  the  Senate  or  the  Emperor  be 

supreme?  and,  altho,  during  the  life  of  Suetonius,  the  emperor 

reall;/  had  supreme  power,  there  were  still  the  two  parties,  the 

senatorial  and  the  imperial.     Those  belonging  to  the  senatorial 

party  were  jealous  of  the  powers  of  the  emperor  and  resented 

heartily  any  lack  of  due  respect  to  their  ranks.     They  also 

resented  the  filling  up  of  their  numbers  by  the  emperor  with  men 

from  the  provinces,  and  others  who  were  not  qualified  by  election 

1 

to  the  quaestorship.      From  the  evidence  shown,  Suetonius  must 
have  belonged  to  the  senatorial  party.     He  took  every  opportunity 
afforded  to  mention  the  Senate  in  his  biographies,  and  he  seems 
to  favor  those  emperors  who  were  considerate  of  this  order. 

example,  the  appointment  was  not  good  enough  for.  him,  might  be 
made  of  this  letter,  but  the  interpretation  given  seems  more  logi 
cal  to  the  writer. 

1.  Pelham-  Outlines  of  Roman  History.     Page  523. 
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I    In  his  biography  of  Julius  Ceasar,  he  listed  among  his 

wicked  deeds  the  crime  of  not  rising  from  his  chair  when  senators 

came  to  him  with  honorable  decrees.1    Thruout  the  biography  of 

Augustus,  the  author  seems  to  have  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 

emperor.    This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  respect  with  which  Augustus 

treated  the  members  of  the  Senate.    He  mentions  the  fact  that 

Augustus  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  Senate,  which  had  grown  to  a 

shameful  confused  company,  and  restored  its  ancient  honorable 
2 

reputation.      Galba  seems  to  have  found  favor  with  him  also,  and 
we  find  that  this  ruler  professes  himself  to  be  an  official  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Roman  people.      Vespasian,  too,  is  dealt  with  in 
a  rather  tolerant  way,  but  we  find  in  his  biography,  again,  evi- 
dences of  favor  shown  to  the  Senate,     J?  or  instance,  he  mentions 

the  fact  that  the  emperor  restored  the  former  estates  and  wealth 
4 

of  senators,    and,  again,   in  the  case  of  a  certain  brawl  between 

a  senator  and  a  knight  of  Home,  he  decreed  that  senators  should 

5 

not  be  provoked  first  with  foul  language. 


1.  Jul.  76-  Praegravant  tamen  cetera  facta  dictaque  eius,  ut  et 
abusus  dominatione  et  iure  caesus  exist imetur. 

78.  Verur  praecipuam  et  exitiabilem  sibi  invidiam  hinc  maxime 
monuit.     adeuntis  se  cum  plurimis  honorif icent issimisque  decretis 
universos  patres  conscriptos  sedens  pro  aede  Veneris  Genetricis 
excepit. 

2.  Aug.  35.  Senatorum  affluentem  numeram  deformi  et  incondita 
turba  ...  ad  modum  pristinum  et  splendorem  redegit  duabas  lectioni- 
bus . 

3.  Oalba  10.     consalutatus  imperator  legatum  se  senatus  ac 
populi  Eomani. 

4.  Vesp.  16.     In  omne  hominum  genus  liberalissimus ,  explevit 
censum  senatorium. 

5.  Vesp.  9.     ...  pronuntiavit  non  oportere  maledici  senatoribus 
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On  the  other  hand  he  treats  in  an  entirely  different  way 

those  emperors  who  had  a  tendency  to  take  the  powers  into  their 

own  hands,  and  who  failed  to  show  the  proper  respect  to  the 

members  of  the  Senate.     For  example,  he  treats  Caligula  as  a  mad 

1 

man  and  in  his  biography  we  find  numerous  references    to  his  dis- 
regard for,  and  even  of  his  mistreatment  of,  senatorial  members. 

tells  in  one  place  how  Caligula    made  some  senators  who  had 
borne  the  highest  honors,  run  by  his  carriage  in  their  gowns  for 
many  miles,  or  when  he  was  eating,  he  ordered  that  some  should 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  others  at  the  foot.    Again,  he 
speaks  of  an  occasion  when  Caligula,  wishing  to  see  a  senator 

torn  to  pieces,  had  one  declared  a  public  enemy  and  attacked  as 

,  3 
such. 

It  appears  that  Suetonius'  interest  lay  largely  in  affairs 
centering  in  the  city  of  Kome  rather  than  in  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  empire.  He  takes  little  space  to  tell  of  questions  dealing 
with  the  provinces  during  a  period  of  expansion  and  organization 
of  parts  of  the  empire  away  from  the  city.  The  foreign  wars,  too, 
seem  to  have  called  forth  very  little  of  his  attention.  .In  most 
cases,  he  merely  lists  the  campaigns,  revolts,  or  battles,  and  he 

1.  Cal.  £6-28-30-49. 

2.  Cal  26.  Uihilo  reverentior  leniorve  erga  senatum,  quosdaro 
summis  honoribus  functos  ad  essedum  sibi  currere  togatos  per 
aliquot  passuum  milia  et  cenanti  modo  ad  pluteum  modo  ad  pedes 
stare  succinctos  linteo  passus  est:  etc. 

3.  Cal.  28.  Uum  discerpi  senatorem  concupisset,  subornavit  qui 
ingredientem  curiam  repente  hostem  publicum  appellantes  invaderent , 
graphisque  confossum  lacerandum  ceteris  traderent ;  nec  ante 
satiatus  est  quam  membra  et  artus  et  viscera  hominis  tracta  per 
vicos  atque  ante  so  congesta  vidisset. 
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does  not  stop  to  comment  much  upon  them  or  to  deal  with  their 
significance.     In  telling  of  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,"^  about  which 
Caesar  himself  filled  six  whole  hooks,  Suetonius  sums  up  the  facts 
for  nine  years  in  one  short  paragraph.     He  tells  of  the  punish- 
ments exacted  from  the  different  peoples  conquered  and  he  mentions 
three  defeats.     Other  than  this,  he  does  not  comment  at  all,  nor 
does  he  explain  the  significance  in  any  way.     One  might  think 
from  reading  the  account  that  Romans  regularly  accomplished  such 
things  and  that  there  was  nothing  unusual  at  all  about  Caesar's 
campaigns . 

As  regards  his  mental  characteristics  Suetonius  shows 

himself  primarily  illogical.     In  the  first  place  he  does  not 

observe  any  chronological  order.     This  is  shown  in  his  biography 

of  Julius  Caesar  when  he  is  telling  of  the  literary  productions 
2 

of  the  man.       In  this,  he  mentions  last  the  works  that  he  wrote 
when  a  boy.    7/e  not  only  do  not  find  any  chronological  order, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  logical  arrangement.    For  example, 
in  the  biography  of  Caesar,  he  says,  "Amid  these  purposes  and 
designs  death  prevented  him";  then  he  says  that  before  he  tells 
about  this  he  will  speak  of  his  personal  appearance.      Again,  in 
the  life  of  Tiberius,  he  relates  how  the  emperor's  life  was  en- 
dangered at  various  times,  and  right  in  the  middle  of  the  paragraph 

1.  Jul.  25.  (Jess it  autem  novem  annis ,  quibus  in  imperio  fuit, 
haec  fere.    Omnem  G-alliam  ...  etc. 

2.  Jul.  56. 

3.  Jul.  44.  Talia  agent em  at que  meditantem  mors  praevenit.  De 
qua  prius  quam  dieam  ea  quae  ad  formam  et  habitum  et  cultum  et 
mores  . . . 


0 

he  breaks  off  abruptly  and  starts  to  talk  about  gifts  ho  had 

1 

received  at  one  time  or  another.      However,  this  illogicalness 
does  not,  as  often  happens,  come  from  a  lack  of  industry.  In 
many  ways,  he  shows  that  he  was  a  diligent  worker,  for  in  giving 
evidence  for  many  of  his  statements  he  refers  to  a  large  number 
of  writers  and  sometimes  he  even  quotes  the  author.     Among  the 

writers  whose  works  he  must  have  read,  as  is  evident  from  the 

2  3 
references  he  gives,  are  Augustus,     Gordus  Cremutius,  Cornelius 

4  5  6 

liepos,     Seneca,     Geminus,  Bibulus  and  Curio.      Then,  we  have 

reason  to  believe,  that  he  worked  in  the  imperial  archives  during 

the  time  that  he  was  "magister  epistularum"  under  Hadrian.  One 
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proof  we  find  for  this  in  the  life  of  Caligula,    when  he  tells 
about  Caligula's  massacring  some  men  of  prominence.    Ke  says, "and 
that  no  person  may  seem  to  doubt,  there  were  in  his  secret  cabi- 
net, two  books  containing  the  marks  and  names  of  those  appointed 
for  death".    Then  from  his  book,  "De  Institutione  Officiorum",  on 
court  etiquette,  we  know  that  he  must  have  worked  in  the  archives 
to  gain  the  information  shown  there.    Disregarding  all  this,  he 
could  not  have  been  indolent  and  have  written  the  large  number  of 
books  that  he  did  and  on  such  a  variety  of  subjects. 

In  a  certain  rather  impatient  letter  which  the  younger 
Pliny  wrote  to  Suetonius,  the  latter  is  urged  to  hurry  up  and 

1.  Tib.  6. 

2.  Aug.  71-76-87-Claud.  4. 

3 .  Aug .  35 . 

4.  Aug.  77 

5.  Tib.  73. 

6.  Jul.  9. 

7.  Cal.  49. 
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publish  some  book  for  which  Pliny  has  prepared  the  way  by  a  poem 
telling  of  its  merits.     The  letter"^"  suggests  that  the  delay  is 
caused  by  a  desire  to  polish  the  production.     IIo  evidence  has  been 
found  to  show  to  what  book  Pliny  referred,  or  whether  the  book  was 
ever  published.     However,  from  the  character  of  the  "Caesars", 
which  shows  no  particular  polish,  one  can  hardly  conceive  of  his 
delaying  to  publish  a  book  for  the  sake  of  polishing.     On  the 
other  hand,   it  is  easier  to  believe  that  Suetonius  was  naturally 
slow  in  doing  things,  especially  since  this  does  not  conflict 
with  the  combination  of  his  other  characteristics.     This  slowness 
may  be  due  in  part  to  his  great  love  for  details  and  his  exactness 
and  accuracy  in  telling  them.    Much  of  each  biography  is  taken  up 

r> 

with  describing  the  kind  of  clothes    the  man  wore  on  different 

3 

occasions,  the  peculiar  way  in  which  certain  people  were  punished, 

4 

the  kind  of  games  and  spectacles    given,  or  with  describing  physi- 
5 

cal  defects  and  peculiarities  of  people.  One  might  almost  believe 
that  Suetonius  lived  in  the  modern  age  from  the  interest  that  he 


1.  Pliny.  Book  5,  Letter  10.     Libera  tandem  hendecasyllaborum 
meorum  fidem,  qui  scripta  tua  communibus  amicis  spoponderunt . 
Appellantur  cotidie  et  flagitantur,  as  iam  periculum  est  ne  cogan- 
tur  ad  exhibendum  formulam  accipere.     Sum  et  ipse  in  eflendo  haes- 
tator,  tu  tamen  meam  quoque    cunctationem    tarditat emque  vicisti. 
Proinde  aut  rumpe  iam  moras  aut  cave  ne  eosdem  istos  libellos,  quos 
tibi  hendecasyllabi  nostri  blanditiis  elicere  non  possunt,  convicio 
scasontes  extorqueant.    Perfectum  opus  absolutumque  est,  nec  iam 
splendescit  lima  sed  atteritur.     Pat ere  ne  videre  titulum  tuum, 
patre  audire  describi  legi  venire  volumina  Tranquilli  mei.  Aequom 
est  nos  in  amore  tarn  mutuo  eandem  percipere  ex  te  voluptatem,  qua 
tu  perfrueris  ex  nobis.  Vale. 

2.  Aug.  38-44-60-82-83.     Tib.  17.     Gal.  19,52.     ITero  25-51. 

3.  Aug.  24-27-45.     Tib.  19-35-37-53-54-60  to  64.     Cal  16-27-27- 
28  to  35.     Gal.  9 

4.  Aug.  43.     Cal.  18.  CI.  21.     Hero  11-12.     Gal.  6.     Plav.  6. 
Dora.  4. 

5.  Aug.  20-80-83.     Tib.  68 
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showed  in  the  width  of  Augustus T  gown.      He  says  that  it  was  not 

straight  and  scant  not  yet  wide  and  large.     As  an  example  of  the 

2 

peculiar  and  unique  punishments  exacted,  he  tells    of  an  occasion 

when  a  fisherman  showed  to  Tiberius  a  large  fish  which  he  had 

caught.    The  emperor  grew  very  angry  and  had  the  face  of  the 

fisherman  rubbed  all  over  with  the  skin  of  the  fish  which  was  very 

3 

rough  and  scaly.    Again,  during  the  reign  of  Caligula    he  says 

that  in  a  contention  for  eloquence  those  who  did  the  worst  had  to 

wipe  out  their  own  writings  either  with  a  sponge  or  their  tongues, 

unless  they  chose  to  be  chastized  with  ferrules  or  else  to  be 

ducked  in  the  river.     Then  he  likes  to  put  in  little  anecdotes 

and  stories,  but  he  is  careful  not  to  assume  the  responsibility 

for  their  truth,  either  saying  they  were  mere  hearsay  or  else 

quoting  his  authority.    For  instance,  he  tells  of  different 

4 

stories  concerning  the  death  of  Tiberius,     then  he  adds,  "Seneca 

5 

writes"  etc.    Again,  in  the  life  of  Claudius,     he  says,  "Some  say 

that  Augustus  was  jealous  of  Drusus  and  when  he  did  not  return 

from  the  provinces  when  he  was  summoned,  he  made  way  with  him  by 

poison,  which  I  have  put  dov/n  so  that  I  would  not  seem  to  pass 

such  a  matter  by  rather  than  that  I  think  it  either  true  or 
6 

probable" . 

1.  Aug.  73.   ...  togis  neque  restrictis  neque  fusis. 

2.  Tiberius  60. 

3.  Cal.  20. 

4.  Tib.  73.     "Sunt  qui  putent  venenum  ei  a  Gaio  datum  lentum 
atque  tabificium:  alii  ...  Seneca  eum  scribit  . .  .vl 

5.  Cal.  49.     CI.  4.    Yit.  1.     Jul.  9. 

6.  Claud.  1.  unde  exist imo  nonnullos  tradere  ausos,  suspectum 
eum  Augusto  revocatumque  ex  provincia  et  quia  cunctaretur,  ir.ter- 
ceptum  veneno.     Quod  equidem  magis  ne  praetermitterem  rettuli  quam 
quia  verum  aut  veri  simile  put em  ... 
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Living  in  a  day  when  so  much  depended  upon  the  favor  of 
those  in  power  and  when  onoTs  very  life  hung  upon  his  discretion 
in  his  actions  and  words,   it  must  have  taken  a  great  amount  of 
courage  to  state  one's  own  opinion,  especially  if  that  opinion 
should  "be  different  from  those  in  power.     It  is  shown  that  Sueton- 
ius had  this  courage  and  that  he  was  independent  and  truthful  in 
his  statements.     Only  once  does  he  make  any  comment  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  times  and  that  was  in  a  critical  way.     In  the  biography 
1 

of  Uomitian  he  says  that  he  was  so  careful  to  punish  the  magis- 
trates within  P.om.e,  as  well  as  the  rulers  of  provinces  abroad, 
that  never  were  they  either  more  temperate  or  just  in  their  places. 
Then  he  adds,   "the  most  part  of  whom  after  his  days  we  ourselves 
have  been  culpable  and  brot  into  question  for  all  kinds  of  crimes". 

Thruout  the  whole  production  a  lack  of  breadth  of  view  on 
the  part  of  the  author  is  clearly  felt,  not  only  in  a  political 
way  but  in  his  whole  attitude  toward  life.     It  was  not  the  big 
questions  of  life  which  the  emperors  had  to  meet  and  the  way  in 
which  they  met  them  that  interested  Suetonius,  but  rather  the 

smaller,  more  insignificant  details  of  everyday  life.     In  his  life 
2 

of  Augustus,  he  takes  more  space  to  tell  about  the  kind  of  clothes 
he  wore  than  to  tell  of  his  Gallic  campaign  and  the  loss  of  his 
legions  under  Varus.     In  the  same  way  with  the  Gallic  campaigns, 

where  he  has  only  one  short  paragraph  to  tell  about  the  expansion 

3  4 

of  the  Eoman  Empire  in  Gaul,     he  fills  four  paragraphs    with  bits 

1.  Dom.  8.  Magistrat ibus  quoquo  urbicis  provinciarumque  praesi- 
dibus  coercendis  t  ant  urn  curae  adhibuit,  ut  neque  modest  i  ores 
umquam  neque  iustiores  extiterint:  e  quibus  plerosque  post  ilium 
reos  omnium  criminum  vidimus. 

2.  Aug.  73-82-83. 

3.  Aug.  73-82-83. 

4.  Jul.  49-50-51-52. 
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of  scandal  told  about  the  eriperor,  and  ho  even  admits  in  one  place 
that  what  he  is  telling  is  mere  hearsay.1    While  this  lack  of 
breadth  of  view  detracts  from  the  production  as  a  historical 
source,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  this  very  characteristic, 
Suetonius  has  filled  his  narrative  with  anecdotes  and  bits  of  in- 
formation that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost.     It  is  very  probable 
that  his  tendency  to  neglect  history  for  stories  and  anecdotes  was 
accentuated  by  his  confidential  position  as  Hadrian's  secretary 
and  because  of  this  position,  he  was  able  to  tell  about  things 
concerning  which  no  other  writer  would  have  the  knowledge. 
Llackail,   in  his  "Latin  Literature"  expresses  the  value  of  this 
characteristic  very  forcibly  when  he  says,r,T,7e  can  spare  political 
insight  or  consecutive  arrangement  in  an  author  who  is  so  lavish 
in  the  personal  detail  that  makes  much  of  the  life  of  history; 
who  tolls  us  the  color  of  Ceasar's  eyes,  who  quotes  from  a  dozen 
private  letters  of  Augustus,  who  shows  us  Caligula,  shouting  to 
the  moon  from  his  palace  roof,  and  Hero,  lecturing  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  organ." 

Vfhile  he  lacked  breadth  of  view,  Suetonius'  interests 
were  varied  and  many.     These  are  best  shown  perhaps,  by  the  sub- 
jects  upon  wnich  he  wrote.      From  his  "Treatise  on  Critical  Marks 
in  Books"  and  another  book  bearing  the  title  of  "Curse  Words  and 
Terms  of  Insult  and  the  Meanings  of  Such",  one  is  led  to  think 
that  the  author  must  have  had  a  grammatical  interest.  This 

1.  Jul.  50.  Pronum  et  sumptuosum  in  libidines  fuisse  constans 
opinio  est,  etc. 

2.  Mace-Essai  sur  Suetone.     Chapter  6. 
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opinion  is  strengthened  after  reading  the  "Caesars",  for  in  many 
ways,  he  shows  the  view  point  of  the  grammarian.     In  the  first 
place,  ho  takes  particular  pains  to  tell  of  any  favors  shown  to 
grammarians  by  the  emperors.     In  the  life  of  Augustus,  ho  tells  of 
the  emperor's  interest  in  Greek  and  of  his  studying  under  the 
rhetorician,  Apollodorus  of  Pergamum.^    He  mentions  also  that  he 

hoard  courteously  and  patiently  those  who  rehearsed  to  him  their 

2  3 
own  compositions.      Again,  he  says,  that  Tiberius    was  fond  of 

the  Liberal  Sciences,  particularly  of  Latin,  and  that  he  cared 

especially  for  the  poets,  Euphorion  and  PJiianus,  to  whom  he  gave 

especial  honor.     Then  he  speaks  of  his  relations  with  the  gram- 

4 

marians,  whom  he  cared  for  especially.     These  men,  he  says, 
Tiberius  used  to  try  out  with  such  questions  as  "Who  was  the 
mother  of  Hecuba?"  or  w^7hat  was  Achilles'  name  among  the  virgins?" 
or  ";7hat  did  the  Llermaids  sing?",  all  of  which  shows  that  Sueton- 
ius took  care  to  notice  in  detail  the  treatment  of  grammarians. 

Another  evidence  of  his  interest  in  men  of  this  profession  is  in 

5 

the  life  of  Vespasian  where  he  says  that  Vespasian    was  the  first 


1.  Aug.  89.  He  Oraecarum  quid em  disciplinarum  leviore  studio 
tenebatur.     In  quibus  et  ipsis  praestabat  largiter  magistro  dioendi 
usus  Apollodoro  Pergameno,  etc. 

2.  Aug.  09.  Hecitantis  et  benigne  et  patienter  audiit,  nec  tantum 
carmina  et  historias,  sed  et  orationes  et  dialogos. 

3.  Tib.  70.     Artes  liberales  utriusque  generis  studiosiss ime 
coluit  ...  Fecit  et  Graeca  poemata  imitatus  Euphorionem  et  Rhianuri 
et  Parthenium  quibus  poet  is  admodum  delectatus  scripta  omnium  et 
imagines  public  is  bibliothecis  inter  veteres  et  praecipucs  auctores 
dedicavit . 

4.  Tib.  70.  nam  et  gramnat ieos ,  quod  genus  hominum  praecipue  ut , 
diximus,  appetebat,  eius  modi  fere  quaest ionibus  experiebatur 
"quae  mater  Hecubas ,  quod  Achilli  nomen  inter  virgines  fuisset, 
quid  Sirenes  can tare  sint  solitae". 

5.  Vesp.  17.  primus  e  fisco  Latinis  Graeci3que  rhetoribus  annua 
centena  const ituit. 
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to  pay  a  yearly  salary  of  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces  from  the 

imperial  treasury  to  "both  Latin  and  Greek  grammar Jans .    Then,  the 

attitude  of  Suestonius  is  essentially  grammatical.     He  is  inter- 
1  2 

ested  in  words    and  phrases    with  reference  to  "both  their  meaning 

and  their  derivation.     He  explains  that  Tiberius  got  the  name 

"Callipides"  because  he  was  always  planning  to  go  away  and  never 

went  and  Callipides  was  man  mentioned  in  a  Greek  proverb  who  was 

3 

always  running  and  yet  never  gained  any  ground.      He  is  also 

interested  in  any  peculiarities  of  style.     Augustus  is  mentioned 

as  avoiding  any  dark  or  obscure  words,  and  he  took  especial  care 

4 

to  express  his  meaning  as  clearly  as  possible.       In  this  particu- 
lar case  he  must  have  taken  great  delight  in  mentioning  these 
characteristics  since  they  are  noticeable  in  his  own  style.  Ee 
even  studied  Augustus*  style  so  closely  that  he  noted  that  he 
never  separated  the  syllables  of  a  word  at  the  end  of  lines  and 

put  part  of  it  on  the  next  line  but  he  put  the  remaining  letters 

5 

underneath  the  word  and  enclosed  them  within  parentheses.  His 
explanation  of  the  way  Caesar  wrote  his  private  letters  is  not 
only  interesting,  but  it,  too,  shows  his  interests  as  a  grammarian. 


1.  Tib.  21.  Lustrum,  71,  Emblema#  Cal.  35,     Golosseros.  Hero  20r 
Bombos,  etc. 

2.  Yesp.  14.     abire  Morboniam. Aug.  87, ad  Galendas  Graecas. 

3.  Tib.  38.     Quamvis  provincias  quoque  et  exercitus  revisurum  se 
saepe  pronuntiasset  et  prope  quotannis  profectionem  praepararet 
...  ut  vulgo  iam  per  iocum  Callipides  vocaretur  quern  cursitare  ac 
ne  cubiti  quidem  mensuram  progredi  proverbio  Graeco  notatum  est. 

4.  Aug.  86.  praecipuamque  curam  duxit  sensum  animi  quam  apertis- 
s  ime  expr imere . 

5.  non  dividit  verba  nec  ab  extrema  parte  versuum  abundant  is 
litteras  in  alterum  transfert,  sed  ibidem  statim  subicit  circum- 
ducitque . 
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Ho  says  that  Caesar's  device  was  to  exchange  every  fourth  letter 
of  the  alphabet  ar.d  when  he  wanted  to  write  the  symbol  for  the 
letter  T>,  he  wrote  an  A,  and  so  cn  through  the  alphabet."'" 

Not  only  from  his  "Caesars"  but  also  from  a  book  called 
"De  Regibus"  we  know  that  he  was  interested  in  biography  and, 
particularly,  the  biographies  of  people  in  power,  altho  he  may 
have  chosen  these  characters  because  of  the  interest  that  he  knew 
they  would  arouse  in  the  people  in  general.    He  was  also  interested 
in  the  principal  officers  of  the  state  with  respect  to  their  scope 
and  duties.     On  ^hese  subjects  he  wrote  two  books,  one,  the  "De 

c 

Institutions  Officiorum"  and  the  other     TT&Pl     rCoM-^S   K<*  ( 

A  peculiar  interest  in  dates  also  is  shown.     One  produc- 
tion of  his  was  on  the  Koman  year  or  calendar,  and  in  the  "Caesars" 
we  find  evidence  of  this  interest.     In  speaking  of  births  and 
deaths,  he  is  very  careful  to  note  just  exactly  the  time  of  day; 

for  instance,  he  says  that  Augustus  died  fourteen  days  before  the 

2 

Calends  of  September  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day.      Again,  he 

says  that  flero  was  born  at  Antium  eighteen  days  before  the  Calends 

3 

of  January,  just  as  the  sun  was  newly  risen. 


1.  Jul.  56.     Extant  et  ad  Ciceronem,  item  ad  familiares  domesti- 
cis  de  rebus  ...  quae  si  qui  investigare  et  persequi  velit,  quar- 
tan ementorum  litteram,   id  est  D  pro  A  et  perinde  reliauas  commu- 
tet.  ^ 

2.  Aug.  IOC.     Obiit  in  cubiculo  eodem,  quo  pater  Octavius  duo bis 
Sextis,  Pompeio  et  Apuleio,  cons  XIIII  Kal.  Septemb.  hora  diei 
nona,  etc. 

3.  Hero  natas  est  ...  XVIII,  ITal.  Ian.  tantum  quod  exoriente 
sole,  paene  ut  radiis  prius  quam  terra  contingetur. 


L 


♦ 
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Another  production  of  his  showing  a  subject  in  which  he 
was  interested  is  his  "De  Genere  Vestium",  and  evidences  have 
already  been  cited  of  his  interest  in  this  direction. 

His  interest  in  games  has  also  been  mentioned  before  in 
this  paper. 

His  MDe  vitiis  corporalibus"  leads  us  to  think  that  he 

studied  the  subject  of  physical  dofeots  and  in  the  "Caesars"  we 

find  that  he  paid  much  attention  to  this,     lie  is  "nuch  interested 

in  wounds  that  people  received  or  in  natural  defects.     In  the  life 

of  Augustus  he  describes  in  detail  the  wounds  that  the  emperor 

received  in  the  Dalmatian  war.     He  says  that  he  was  hit  on  the 

right  knee  with  a  stone  and  that  both  his  arms  were  hurt  in  a  fall 

from  a  bridge."1"    Surely,  unless  he  was  particularly  interested  in 

the  subject,  a  biographer,  in  writing  about  the  life  of  an  emperor, 

would  not  stop  to  explain  that  it  was  his  right  knee  and  not  the 

left  that  was  wounded.     In  the  same  biograph;/,  he  describes  in 

2 

detail  the  physical  defects  of  the  man.  In  the  life  of  Tiberius, 
he  tells  of  a  rather  peculiar  characteristic.  He  says  that  Tiber- 
ius' left  hand  was  more  nimble  and  stronger  than  his  right,  and 

his  joints  were  so  firm  that  he  could  bore  thru  a  green  and  sound 

3 

apple  with  his  finger. 

Suetonius  was  grately  interested  in  scandal.  Again,  the 
title  of  one  of  his  books  suggests  the  ter^ency  and  we  find  that 
he  wrote  a  book  on  famous  harlots.    His  "Lives  of  the  Caesars"  is 

1.  Aug.  20.    Delrcatico  etiam  vulnera  excepit  una  acie  dextrum 
genu  lapide  ictus,  altera  et  crus  et  utrumque  brachium  ruina 
pontis  consauc iatus . 

2.  Aug.  20.  Entire. 

3.  Tib.  68.     sinistra  manu  agiliore  ac  validiore,  articulis  ita 
firmis,  ut  recens  et  integrum  malum  digito  terebaret,  etc. 
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full  of  scandalous  stories  and  hardly  an  emperor  escapes  without 
having  at  least  a  paragraph  devoted  to  scandalous  stories  and,  in 
most  cases-  the  author  takes  three  or  four  paragraphs  for  this  pur- 
pose.^"   In  the  case  of  Julius  Caesar,  he  takes  four  paragraphs  for 
2 

this  subject,    which,   if  1  may  again  speak  of  the  paragraph  on  his 

Gallic  campaign,  seems  rather  out  of  proportion  when  t?ie  relative 

importance  of  the  two  is  considered.     Galba  escaped  with  less  said 

on  this  subject  than  most  of  the  emperors.     In  his  biography  we 

3 

find  just  two  sentences  on  this  subject.      This  characteristic  is 

closely  related  to  his  attitude  toward  women  and  to  which  it  may 

4 

have  been  partly  due.     Pliny,     in  asking  for  him  the  "ius  trium 

liberorum"  hints  that  Suetonius*  married  life  may  not  have  been 

particularly  happy  and  one  can  well  believe  it  when  he  notes  that 

very  seldom  does  he  have  a  good  word  to  say  for  women,  but  rather 

seems  soured  on  womankind.     The  writer  has  found  one  passage  where 

he  speaks  favorably  of  one  woman.    That  is  in  the  life  of  Vitelliusi 

where  he  says  that  Sextilia  was  a  woman  highly  approved  for  her 

virtue.      On  the  other  hand,  we  find  many-evidences  which  show  his 

6 

lack  of  faith  in  the  sex.      In  some  instances,  he  takes  occasion 
to  explain  some  accomplishments  as  due  to  baseness  rather  than  to 
any  virtue  of  the  woman  in  question,     in  telling  about  the  wives 
of  Caligula,  he  says  that  he  was  more  constant  to  Uaesonia  than 

1.  Aug.  68-69-70.  Tib.  42,  43,  44,  45.  Ual.  24-25-36.  Nero  28- 
29. 

2.  Jul.  49-50-51-52. 

3.  Gal.  22. 

4.  Pliny  Book  10,  Letter  XCVI. 

5.  Vit.  3.  ...  duobus  filiis  supers.tit ibus ,  quos  ex  Sestilia  pro- 
batissima  nec  ignobile  femina  ...  etc. 

6.  Tib.  35.     Flav.  9.     Aug.  65. 
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to  any  of  the  others,  hut  he  explains  that  he  cared  for  her  not 

because  of  her  beauty,  but  because  she  was  a  woman  of  unsatiable 

lust."*"    Again,  Vespasian  is  said  to  have  been  influenced  to  seek 

for  the  senatorship  by  his  mother,  then  Suetonius  adds,  "she 

accomplished  this  by  reproachful  taunts,  rather  than  by  fair 

2 

entreaty  or  reverent  authority".  In  general,  he  chooses  to  find 
base  motives  for  the  actions  of  women  rather  than  to  look  for  any 
good  qualities. 

Together  with  the  other  characteristics,  certain  literary 
eccentricities  of  the  author  appear  in  his  productions,     in  the 
biography  of  Augustus  we  noticed  that  Suetonius  said  that  the 
emperor  avoided  dark  and  obscure  words  and  complicated  sentences. 
There  he  does  not  say  whether  or  not  he  considers  it  as  a  praise- 
worthy characteristic,  but  we  can  infer  that  he  does  since  we 
find  this  so  predominant  in  his  writings.     There  is  a  simplicity 
of  language  that  seems  almost  affected  and  the  reader  feels  that 
the  author  is  avoiding  any  complications  of  sentence  structure. 
However,  we  can  discover  a  slight  attempt  to  introduce  a  dramatic 
element.    He  seems  to  be  rather  fond  of  contrasts  and  a  studied 
effect  is  evident  from  his  use  of  them.     In  the  biography  of  Hero, 
after  he  has  told  of  his  better  characteristics,  he  says  that  he 


1.  Gal.  25.  Caesoniam  neque  facie  insigni  neque  aetate  integra 
matremque  iam  ex  alio  viro  trium  filiarum,  sed  luxuriae  ac  lasci- 
viae  perditae,  et  ardentius  et  constantius  amavit ,  etc. 

2.  Vesp.  2.     Sumpta  virili  toga  latum  clavum,  quamquam  fratre 
adepto  diu  aversatus  est,  nec  ut  tandem  appeteret  compelli  nisi  a 
matre  potuit.    JSa  demum  extudit  magis  convicio  quam  precibus  vel 
auctoritate,  dum  eum  identidem  per  contumeliam  anteambulonem 
fratris  appellat . 

3.  Aug.  06. 


* 
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has  collected  them  so  that  he  could  distinguish  thorn  from  his 

villainies  and  wicked  deeds.      This  arrangement  of  virtues  and 

vices  is  noticed  in  several  places,  particularly  where  he  desires 

the  vices  to  be  emphasized.     In  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  he  says, 

"the  rest  of  his  deeds  and  words  outweigh  his  good  characteristics 

2 

so  that  he  might  be  thought  to  have  deserved  death".     In  the  same 

3 

way,  the  good  qualities  of  Tiberius    are  cited  before  the  bad 

ones  are  dwelt  upon.     Aside  from  this,  however,  there  ^appears  to 

be  no  attempt  whatever  for  a  dramatic  element. 

Apart  from  his  literary  characterist ics ,  we  find  some  of 

4 

Suetonius'  qualities  as  a  man.     In  a  letter    written  by  Pliny  to 
a  certain  Baebius  Hispanus,  the  writer  asks  Hispanus-  help  in 
procuring  a  bit  of  land  at  a  reasonable  price  for  his  friend, 
Tranquillus .    He  says  that  if  only  the  price  is  right  there  are 
many  reasons  why  ouetonius  would  be  interested  in  the  land  in 
question.     Whether  the  letter  was  written  upon  the  request  of 
Suetonius  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  evident  that  Pliny 
recognized  in  his  friend  a  certain  thriftiness.    For  this  attri- 
bute, we  find  additional  evidence  in  the"Caesars" .  He  takes 
several  opportunities  to  tell  in  deta-     of  the  lavish  expenditures 
of  the  emperors.     Sometimes,  he  merely  enumerates  them  without 
expressing  any  opinion  and,  again,  he  frankly  calls  it  wasteful 

1.  ITero  19.  Eaec  partirn  nulla  reprehens  ione ,  partim  etiam  non 
mediocri  laude  digna  in  unum  contuli ,  ut  secernerem  a  probris  ac 
sceleribus  eius,  de  quibus  dehinc  dicam. 

2.  Jul.  76.  Praegravant  tamen  cetera  facta  dictaque  eius,  ut  et 
abusus  dominatione  et  iure  caesus  exist imetur. 

3.  Tib.  42. 

4.  Pliny  Book  1,  Letter  XXIV. 
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expense.     In  the  lifo  of  Julius  Caesar,  he  says  that  he  "bought  a 
pearl  for  Servilia,     the  mother  of  Marcus  Brutus,  that  cost  six 
million  sesterces,"*"  and,  in  his  account  of  Tiberius,  he  says  that 
he  gar*  to  the  people  of  Rome  a  dinner  where  they  sat  at  a  thou- 
sand tables,  and  he  gave  to  them  besides  three  thousand  sesterces 

2 

a  piece  as  a  gift.      He  speaks  of  Caligula  as  outstripping  the 

wits  and  inventions  of  all  prodigal  spendthrifts  in  riotous  and 

3 

wasteful  expense,     and  in  the  same  paragraph,  he  says  that  he 

4 

consumed  in  one  year  twenty-seven  hundred  million  sesterces. 
However,  it  was  not  the  very  lavish  expenditures  alone  that  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  extravagance,  but  sometimes  it  was  merely  the 
comforts  of  life.     In  his  life  of  Hero,  he  mentions  among  his 

great  outrages,  the  fact  that  in  winter  he  had  hot  water  in  which 

5 

to  bathe  and  in  summer  he  had  water  made  cold  with  snow.  This 
hardly  affects  one  as  a  lavish  waste  of  money,  but  rather  leads 
one  to  believe  that  the  author  must  have  been  penurious. 

Thru  the  book,  we  find  certain  evidences  which  show  the 
type  of  humor  in  which  Suetonius  indulged.     This  resolves  itself 
into  two  kinds,  one  of  which  is  the  relating  of  humorous  stories 
told  by  other  people,  and  the  other  is  certain  stories  of  his  own, 


1.  Jul.  50.  Sed  ante  alias  dilexit  Harci  Bruti  natrem  Servilia 
cui  et  proximo  suo  consulate  sexagiens  sestertium  margaritam 
mercatus  est,  etc. 

2.  Tib.  20,  Prandium  dehinc  populo  mille  mens  is  et  congiarium 
trecenos  nummos  viritim  dedit. 

3.  Cal.  37.  Uepotatus  sumptibus  omnium  prodigorum  ingenia  supera- 
vit . 

4.  Cal.  37.  Ac  ne  singula  enumerem,   immensas  opes  totumque  illud 
T.  Caesaris  vicies  ac  septies  milies  sestertium  non  toto  vertente 
anno  absumpsit. 

5.  Hero  27.  pau latin,  vero  invalescent ibus  vitiis  iocularia  et 
latebras  omisit  nullaque  dissimulandi  cura  ad  maiora  palam  erupit 
...  refotus  saepius  calidis  piscinis  ac  tempore  aestivo  nivatis. 
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in  which  the  humor  lies  in  a  play  on  words.     As  an  instance  of 
the  first  type,  he  tells  of  an  occasion  when  Suetonius  had  begun 
a  tragedy  and  had  not  succeeded  very  well,  whereupon  some  of  his 

friends  asked  him  how  Ajax  did  and  he  replied  that  his  Ajax  had 

1  2 
fallen  upon  a  sponge.      Another  instance  is  told  of  vospasian, 

when  he  heard  that  the  charges  for  the  pomp  attending  his  funeral 
would  cost  ten  million  sesterces,  he  cried  out  "Give  me  one  hundred 
thousand  and  make  no  more  ado  "but  throw  me  into  the  Tiber".  Again, 
speaking  of  Claudius  Pulcher,  when  he  was  taking  the  auspices 
before  the  battle  off  the  coast  of  3  icily,  and  the  sacred  pullets 
would  not  eat,  he  says  that  he  had  them  thrown  into  the  sea  so 
that  they  might  drink,  since  they  would  not  eat.    As  an  instance 
of  the  other  type  of  humor,  he  says,  in  the  life  of  Hero,  that  it 
was  no  wonder  that  Domitius  had  a  brazen  beard  since  his  face  was 
made  of  iron  and  his  heart  of  lead.     Again,   in  the  life  of  Vespa- 
sian he  says  that  if  any  of  the  procurators  were  especially  given 
to  extortion  he  would  promote  them  so  that  when  they  became  en- 
riched he  could  soon  after  condemn  them,  and  commonly  it  was  said 
that  he  used  those  as  sponges  for  he  wet  them  well  when  they  were 
dry  and  pressed  them  hard  ?/hen  they  were  wet.      Of  the  other 

1.  Aug.  85.  Ham  tragoediam  magno  impetu,  exorsus,  non  succedenti 
stilo,  abolevit  quaerentibus  amicis,  quidnam  Aiax  ageret,  respon- 
dit  xliacerr  suum  in  spongiam  incubisse. 

2.  Vesp.  19.  Quant i  funus  et  pompa  constaret  ut  audit  sestertium 
centiens.   exclamavit,  centum  sibi  sestertia  darent  ac  se  vel  in 
Tiber im  proicerent. 

3.  vesp.  16.  creditur  etiam  procuratorum  rapacissimum  quemque 
ad  ampliora  officia  ex  industria  solitus  promovere,  quo  locuple- 
tiores  mox  condemnaret:  quibus  quidern  volgo  pro  spongiis  dicebatur 
uti,  quod  quasi  et  siccos  madefaceret  et  exprimeret  umentis. 
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instances  of  humor  found  ?~  each  falls  into  one  of  the  two  classes 
mentioned. 

Superstition  is  a  prominent  characteristic.     Hot  only  does 

he  tell  about  different  omens  and  signs  portending  different  events 

but  in  many  cases,  he  tells  of  instances  where  these  were  really 

2 

true.    Me  tells  in  the  biography  of  Caligula,  that  "it  is  well 
known  that  before  his  body  was  burned  the  keepers  of  the  hortyards 
were  troubled  with  the  walking  of  spirits  and  ghosts  and,  in  the 
house  where  he  was  murdered,  not  a  night  passed  without  some  terror 
or  fearful  object  until  the  very  house  itself  was  consumed  with 
fire".     In  speaking  of  Augustus,  he  says  that  he  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  dreams;  that  once  he  went  out  on  a  pavilion  when  he  was 
sick  because  a  dream  had  warned  him  to  do  this.    Then  he  adds  "and 

it  resulted  well  for  him  for  his  licter  was  stabbed  and  torn  as 

3 

if  he  had  been  there".      To  show  that  he  thought  it  was  very 

dangerous  not  to  pay  attention  to  omens  he  says  that  Julius  Caesar 

proceeded  to  this  degree  of  arrogance  that  when  no  heart  was  found 

in  the  sacrificial  victim,  he  disregarded  the  omens  and  said  that 

if  it  pleased  him  those  which  followed  should  prove  more  joyful 
4 

and  fortunate.      These  aro  only  a  few  of  the  many  instances  found 


1.  Claud  21,     uero  33-39,   Vesp.  22,  Jul.  20. 

2.  Cal.  59.  Satis  constat,  priusquam  id  fieret,  hortorum  custodes 
umbris  inquietatos,   in  ea  quoque  domo,   in  qua  occubuerit,  nullam 
noctem  sine  aliquo  terrore  transactam,  donee  ipsa  domum  incendio 
consumptavit . 

3.  Aug.  91.  Somnia  neque  sua  neque  aliena  de  se  neglegebat . 
Philippensi  acie  quamvis  statuisset  non  agredi  tabernaculo  propter 
valitudinem,  agressus  est  tamen  amici  somnio  monitus:  cessitque 
res  prospere,  quandc  captis  castris  lectica  eius,  quasi  ibi  Cubans 
remansisset,  concursu    hostium  confossa  atque  lacerata  est. 

4.  Jul.  77.  eoque  arrogantiao  progressus  est,  ut  haruspice  tris- 
tia  et  sine  corde  exta  quondam  nuntiante  futura  diceret  laetiora, 
cum  vellet:  nec  pro  ostento  ducendum,  si  pecudi  cor  defuisset. 
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whioh  prove  his  superstitious  nature.1    In  this  characteristic, 
however,  he  was  not  different  from  other  men  of  his  own  time,  for 
we  find  that  Hadrian  and  both  the  Plinys  were  superstitious,  and, 
after  all,   it  is  not  strange  when  we  realize  that  he  lived  in  a 
time  when  he  had  life  in  the  presence  of  death,  and  no  one  knew 
to  whom  the  death  blow  would  come  next. 

Thus,  then,  from  the  study  made  of  the  "Lives  of  the 
Caesars"  rather  definite  facts  have  been  collected  concerning  the 
personal  characteristics  of  Suetonius.    His  political  beliefs  have 
been  determined,  certain  mental  characteristics  have  been  revealed, 
his  style  and  literary  eccentricities  have  been  decided  upon,  and 
certain  personal  qualities  have  been  discovered.    Having  this 
knowledge,  certainly  we  can  better  pass  judgment  upon  his  produc- 
tion as  a  source  for  history;  we  can  better  understand  his  view 
point  on  certain  subjects  and,  having  seen  his  character,  we  can 
better  appreciate  his  work. 


1.  Jul.  1,  32,  59,   61,  81,  88,  Aug.  6.  92,   94,  96,  97,  99. 
Oal.  57,  Clau.  1,  46,  Hero  56,  Ualba  1,  8,  18,  Vit.  99,  vesp.  5, 
7,  24,  Dom.  1. 
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